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SECRETARY SCHURz’s endeavor to afford some 
sort of protection to the great forests of the 
West from the destruction which threatened 
them, has aroused the ire of such Senators as 
Blaine, whose regard for the public welfare is 
at all times subservient to their hopes of politi- 
cal preferment. The Secretary’s wise and emi- 
nently sagacious suggestion that the introduc- 
tion of the Prussian land-laws into practical 
operation in this country would secure the 
desired object, has been met with marks of the 
highest disapprobation. These laws, though 
they have attained their highest perfection in 
Gerniany, prevail in other countries, and have 
everywhere been most efficacious in their oper 
ation. There can be no doubt whatever that 
their enactment here would be the occasion of 
a substantial public gain. Secretary Schurz is, 
therefore, quite right in his proposition con- 
cerning them, though, of course, his action has 
provoked the enmity of the despoilers and that 
class of politicians who are in close sympathy 
with those whose aims and designs are inimical 
to the public welfare. In the ranks of the these 
are ever to be found ‘‘ Blaine of Maine,’’ whose 
Arkansas-bond experience explains his position 
on any question affecting so directly public in- 
terests. 








TAMMANY AND THE SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 





Tue story of the man who saved at the 
spigot to lose by the waste at the bung is re- 
ceiving a new exemplification in the affairs of 
the local municipal government. ‘Taxpayers 
having indignantly protested against the pro- 
digaliiy which has been loading the city with 
additional debt and citizens with oppressive 
taxation, the Tammany magnates have hit upon 
the expedient of making some reductions. But 
where and how are they made? Are the ex- 
penses of any department under the control, 
of Tammany being or about to be reduced ? Is 
the number of sinecures curtailed, the salaries 
of rich officials lowered or the running expenses 
of the city in any way reduced? A glance at 
the appropriations for next -year will show 
that they are not. 

Where then is the saving effected? Where 
it usually is at the hands of ignorant men. 

In the salaries of the school-teachers. This 
class of public servants, whose scanty remuner- 
ation is in no wise commensurate with the 
arduous and wearisome nature of their daily 
employment, are selected to suffer. In many 
. instances they are already pressed and pinched 
by want, eking out a livlihood of the most pre- 
carious kind. Reduction in this branch of the 
city government will effect grave distress on 
the teachers individually, without securing any 
substantial public gain. The aggregate saving 
will not exceed a few thousand dollars, whereas 
if other departments were reformed and greater 
fidelity to the public interests exacted, a reduc- 
tion of from one to two million dollars would 
be the result. 

And while Tammany i is so anxiously urging 
this parsimonious course on the one hand, what 
is it doing on the other? It is maga in allex- 





penditures calculated to affect public sentiment. 
Its peculiar “‘ organ” must be kept afloat and 
incidental expenses paid. ‘There is no thought 
of reduction here. It is indeed a natural 
though by no means edifying sight to see Tam- 
many striking at the salaries of those who con- 
tribute to the education of the masses, and aid 
those who pander to its foibles and vices. 








EXIT BILL CHANDLER. 





THE returns from the New Hampshire elec- 
tion last week cannot be pleasing reading matter 
for Hon. Wm. E. Chandler of that State. Mr. 
Chandler is one of that class of politicians 
whose admiration for good government usually 
ceases when election day is over. He has re- 
cently brought himself into considerable na- 
tional notoriety by an attack on the title, 
standing and policy of President Hayes. It 
has been for some time a political tradition and 
accepted truth that Bill ——. for by this play- 
ful soubriquet is the Granite Statesman known, 
—— Chandler ‘‘ carried New Hampshire in his 
pocket.” When, therefore, he announced his 
disapproval of the President, the fate of the 
Republican ticket in that State was feit to be 
sealed. Chandler retired from the field and 
awaited with composure the impending doom 
of his former colleagues. The election came 
and Prescott, the Republican candidate, was 
duly chosen. 

Inquiries are now being made for Chandler. 
New Hampshire seems to have fallen from his 
plethoric pocket. His following in the Granite 
State is an unknown quantity, with the rigidity 
and compactness of a cipher. His influence 
on the late election was simply mz/. The ‘‘War- 
wick of New England politics” has the floor 
for an explanation. 





PUCK IN THE FRENCH FEPUBLIC. 


WE reprint from a morning newspaper the 
following item of news: 

‘*A hawker named Nancey was tried a few days ago 
in Paris for insults to Marshal MacMahon by selling 
printed handkerchiefs representing him wielding a 
hatchet to decapitate the republic, The defense was 
merely a reprocuction from an American journal, Puck. 
Sentence, three months’ imprisonment and 500 francs 
fine.’’ 

It is gratifying to Puck to know that the 
power of his cartoons is thus felt even across 
the Atlantic; but he cannot help extending his 
sympathy to Monsieur Nancey, whose keen ap- 
preciation of artistic merit has led him astray. 
May he be sustained and soothed during his 
three months of incarceration by the knowledge 
that Puck’s cartoons still thrive in spite of 
General MacMahon; and the 500 francs will 
have been spent in the noble cause of advertis- 
ing the ‘American Journal of Satire, Thought 
and Mirth.” 














Tue Brooklyn politicians have been testing 
the advantages of an early spring trade. 





‘¢ Jounny Morean played the Organ” is the 
title of the new comic song. It is reassuring to 
feel that he is not an Italian. 





FRom present appearances, if a New York 
judge were to grant a bank official a stay of 
proceedings he a hypothecate it. 
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A YEAR ago it was: ‘‘ The President’s Latest” 


Appointments.” Now, for truth and brevity, |. 
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DIVES PERSONATES LAZARUS. 
Sr PETER’S successor sat close by his gate 
As the Romans roamed out and roamed 
in; 
The passengers pitied his wretched estate 
And filled his petitory tin. 
For ever he chanted, as crowds came and went, 
With cadence so sad and so sweet: 


‘* My hard-hearted landlord has seized me for 
rent, 


And has turned me out into the street; 
So pity, good Christians! of every degree, 
And pardon my modest demand; 
Pray help me to raise for my lawyer his fee, 
To defeat this atrocious brigand.” 


This outrage was published by steam and by 
wire, 


And the placards bore heading like this: 
“St. Peter a pauper! without wood or fire! 
St. Paul once more in vinculis!” 
Yet ever he chanted and rattled his box, 
Taking presents from loafer or lord— 
Checks, guineas or pennies, coats, hats, shirts 
and socks; 
Coal by cartloads and wood by the cord. 
*‘ Kind Christians!’’ he cried, ‘I am ragged 
and poor; 
I can’t walk: for that tyrant and brute 
Has kicked on my shin an incurable sore, 
And the pain is extremely acute. 


The pilgrims from regions in partibus came, 
Pouring tribute and tears, ex voto; 
They denounced in all tongues this incredible 
shame, 
And they kissed his great toe, in “of. 
He wrote all these gifts on small parchment- 
scraps, 
And he chalked each itinerant hat; 
He blessed and besprinkled their baggage and 
traps— 
Their cars, boats and donkeys, at that. 
Still he chanted his solo so low in their ear— 
Yet the chink don’t its melody mar—: 
“ Good Christians! pray pay off the seizure 
this year— 
(But I can’t take your silver at par).” 


Cold, hunger, exposure —a terrible troop— 
Will finish the most robust tramp; 

So how could this mendicant live on bone-soup, 
With a Vatican, say, for his camp ? 

One morning the coroner found, upon oath, 
This shrewd actor, who parts so combined 

As to personate Dives and Lazarus both, 
Died in rags and left treasures behind: 

For when they examined the tatters he wore, 
They found, quaintly quilted within, 

A Jew broker’s receipt for a million or more 
Filtered through the petitory tin. 


The landlord his tale as a tissue of shams 
Denounced, and thus loudly he spoke: ‘‘ Oh, 
I charged him no rent,and had given him alms, 
For I thought him in pauperis Loto! * : 
And all you philanthropists see you are sold, 
For we always must drink if'as’ we brew; 4. 
He ved - trust one of of you Christians with 
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A BAPTISMAL DRAMA. 


Qy artist’s mind is full of strange fan- 
cies. If you have followed him in these 
pages, you will have noticed how his 
professional life is spent in startling the com- 
munity with fantastic contortions of men and 
things and places. It is his one weakness, and 
we have rather pandered to it than otherwise. 
We have made it our editorial duty to follow 
him in his strange flights as well as we could, 
and to lend our mild aid to what we considered 
almost an interpretation of some of his vast 
and wonderful ideas. Our artist is an uncurb- 
able, irrepressible genius. There is no saying 
positively, one week, into what realms his fancy 
will soar the next. 

Wearied of spreading himselt in double- 
paged magnificence upon the political topics of 
the day, and ceasing for the nonce to make 
aces for a living, he has this week, with erratic 
energy, taken an account written for the New 
York Zimes by that earnestly veracious histo- 
rian, Mr. Alden, and illustrated it with a pre- 
cision and elaboration which we are sure even 
the historian aforesaid will appreciate. 

We confess ourselves unable this week to 
grapple with the artistic mind. It has reached 
a degree of promiscuousness, as it were, that 
sets our methodical efforts at defiance. We 
therefore reprint from the New York Zimes 
the account whence our artist has drawn his 


ts DS a 


inspiration, 
THE TOMBIGBEE INCIDENT. 


The town of Clayville, situated some thirty 
miles from the mouth of the Tombigbee River, 
is at present greatly excited over the departure 
of the local colored minister, who recently 
started down the river on board a large and 
strongly built colored sister, and who has not 
since been heard from. The circumstances 
attending the minister’s departure were pecu- 
liar, and their publication may, perhaps, aid 
the recovery of the intrepid, though uninten- 
tional, voyager. 

The minister in question was of the Colored 
Baptist persuasion, and was famed throughout 
the Tombigbee Valley for his skill as a baptizer, 
as well as for his ability as a preacher. ‘There 
is no doubt that he was a fearless and conscien- 
tious man. Instead of maintaining that politic 
silence on the subject of chickens which many 
colored ministers insist is absolutely necessary, 
in order to avoid chilling the fervor of their 
hearers, this particular minister never hesitated 
to declare that a right of property in chickens 
existed, and that it should be respected in cer- 
tain cases, and to a greater or less extent, by all 
honest men, especially during the season when 
hams are readily accessible. This bold doctrine, 
instead of injuring his popularity, increased the 
respect in which he was held by his congrega- 
tion, and gave him much prominence among 
le} his ininisterial brethren. 


Among the colored ladies of Clayville was 
one who had long desired to submit to the rite 
of baptism, but who was deterred by a nervous 
dread of drowning and by a strong repugnance 
to the inevitable wetting which is inseparable 
from the rite. Scores of times this estimable 
lady had determined to be baptized at the next 
available opportunity, but at the last moment 
her courage always failed her. In the days prior 
to emancipation, she had been the slave of a 
Clayville planter, and she still retained a warm 
affection for the young master whom she had 
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nursed in his infancy. Not very long ago this 
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young man called to see her, and to him she 
lamentec the lack of courage which shut her 
out from baptism. Whether he was influenced 
by genuine kindness, or by a wicked spirit of 
irreverence, will perhaps never be known; but 
the advice which he gave his confiding nurse 
was the cause of the painful tragedy which fol- 
lowed. 

The young man professed to be surprised 
that the new safety baptismal robe invented, as 
he alleged, by Rev. Dr. Paul Boyton, of New 
York, had not yet been adopted by the-colored 
Baptists of the South. He said that he had one 
of these robes in his possession, and that the 
wearer would not only be safe against any pos- 
sibility of drowning, but also against the possi- 
bility of getting wet. Moreover, it could be 
worn underneath the usual white cotton robe, 
without any danger of detection. The overjoyed 
candidate for baptism enthusiastically accepted 
the young man’s advice and his offer of the robe, 
and she immediately sent word to the minister 
that she would certainly be ready for baptism 
the very next Sunday. 

There was such a general distrust of the sis- 
ter’s courage that the colored people all assem- 
bled on the bank of the Tombigbee on the next 
day, confident that her courage would fail, and 
that she would endeavor to escape from the 
hands of the minister. The particular part of 
the river selected for the ceremony was com- 
paratively shallow, but the current was swift, 
and a little lower down the depth was at least 
ten feet. In fact, the minister, in spite of his 
skill, had once lost a convert, who was carried 
away by the current, and who, on being rescued, 
promptly went over to the Methodists. The 
timid candidate was an unusually large woman, 
and was certain to tax the minister’s strength 
severely; so that there could be little doubt 
that the ceremony would be one of unusual in- 
terest. : 

The sister arrived at the appointed time, 
looking even larger than usual, and walking 
with much difficulty. The minister took her 
by the hand, and she fearlessly descended into 
the water. Ali went well until she reached a 
depth of about four feet, when she suddenly 
fell upon her back, and to the astonishment of 
the spectators, floated on the surface of the 
water. ‘The excitement at this unprecedented 
event was tremendous, and the air was filled 
with enthusiastic shouts. The minister’s face, 
however, wore a troubled expression. He towed 
the unaccountably buoyant sister out into deep 
water, and attempted to place her on her fect. 
The attempt proved impracticable, and he then 
tried to immerse her without changing her posi- 
tion. In spite of all his efforts, he could not 
force her under, and the spectators who wit- 
nessed the struggle soon became convinced 
that she was bewitched. They counseled the 
minister to exorcise the evil one by whom she 
was evidently possessed with an axe, and vol- 
unteered to supply him with heavy weights 
wherewith to securely sink her. That devoted 
man, however, refused their counsel, and per- 
sisted in his effort to immerse the sister without 
the aid of weights. Finally he threw his whole 
weight upon her, and in a moment the current 
swept the pair beyond their depth. 

In spite of the danger of his situation, the 
minister’s cheek did not blanch. With great 
presence of mind he seated himself comfort- 
ably upon the floating sister, and, waving a fare- 
well to his congregation, began to sing a cheer- 
ful hymn. ‘The current steadily carried him 
on at the rate of at least six miles an hour, 
and in a short time his weeping congregation 
was left out of sight and hearing. Without 
oars or sails he was unable to navigate the sis- 
ter to the shore, and there is every reason to 
suppose that before the next morning he was 
far out on the Gulf of Mexico. 


* * 
* 
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Here the Zimes account ends. But our artist, 
not to be baffled by such a trifle as that, illu- 
strates what happened after. For ten days were 
this strangely assorted pair tossed on the high 
seas. The word tossed is laden with tenfold 
significance im the case of the minister. For to 
the ocean’s agitation was added that of the 
Boyton apparatus, which did noble work in 
making things generally lively. 

On the tenth day they spied a ship; at least 
the minister did. With all the might of his 
reverend lungs he signaled it. 

The hands, on mistaking the strange craft for 
Cleopatra’s lost needle, towed in the minister 
and iis baptismal prize with vehemence and 
enthusiasm. 

Finally they were captured by an enterprising 
agent of the Aquarium, and sent to New York 
via the White Star Line, labeled: ‘* Monsters of 
the Deep, captured in the Gulf of Mexico.” 

Thus you will perceive that our artist’s ability 
to bring a sensational drama to a correct and 
fitting denouement, is of a kind not to be sneezed 
at—even by the most ingenious fiction writers 
of the age. 








FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 
No. LI. 

TRIP WEST—PITTS- 
BURGH II. 

Ya-as, this is 
weally a dweadful 
place; quite too 
awfully beastly, yer 
know. So Jack 
Vy and I shall go to. 
r some othah aw 
west verwy, verwy 
soon — to-morwow, 
I think. 

Verwy odd—Jack says there are some fellaws 
he-ah who are pwopwietors of aw irwon and 
coal arwangements whose name is Carnegie. 
Jack says they are not welations of his. Won- 
dah how the d-d-devil they managed to appwo- 
pwiate the aw name. But these Amerwicans 
are always doing something of this charwacter. 
Like to copy us, yer know. Still it’s flatter- 
wing; so it wouldn’t be the pwoper thing to 
make a wow about. 

Peatbog is called a aw manufacturwing city 
—where fellaws make differwent descwiptions 
of things for varwious purposes. It’s verwy 
stupid of Amerwicans to bothah themselves 
about manufacturwing, when fellaws in Gweat 
Bwitain can make everwything so much bettah. 
Why don’t they gwow maw gween-corn and 
cotton-dwesses and aw pork-and-beans, and 
leave all the west to our countwy. 

Fact is, yer know, no manufacturwing city 
is a pwoper place for a gentleman. That is the 
weason Manchester, Bwadford and Bwumma- 
gem fellaws are generwally such verwy indiffer- 
went ‘‘form.” A fellaw who has'to exercise 
his bwain about business and such wnabbish 
can’t aw possibly be wefined. Weally haven’t 
even met he-ah a decent Amerwican. 

Opposite to Pottsbwogue is anothah place 
with an unpwonounceable Amerwican name— 
something like Alimony. A fellaw has to cwoss 
a bwidge ovah a wivertoweachit. It’s asunin- 
terwesting as Pottsbwogue, only a twifle maw so. 

There is aw also an Amerwican Birmingham 
near he-ah, but I didn’t aw inspect it. Jack 
Carnegie says the inhabitants of this distwict 
welieve the monotony of their aw horwible ex- | 
istence by blowing up machinerwy and othah 
arwangements, and slaughterwing a few hun- 
dwed fellaws, yer know. But I’m under the 
impwession that this species of wecweation is 
not stwictly confined to Amerwica. 

If the othah west isn’t bettah than Platts- 
borwo, I think I shall weturn to New York. 
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A DUEL IN ALSATIA. 


SWORDS AT THIRTY PACES. 


(Reported by Pucx’s Special Traveling Correspondent.) 
Ta 


ISPATCHED as I am in the interest of 
the American Journal of Satire, Thought 
and Mirth, and recognizing in the inci- 

dents which I am about to relate sufficient of 

all three of these ingredients to justify my for- 
warding an account, I herewith send pen-and- 
ink sketches — as artistic as is consistent with my 
unpretentious ability as a draughtsman—to ac- 

company what I assure you are the real facts of a 

case that has certainly stirred Alsatia to its core. 

It was towards evening wnen I reached 
Montville—known now by its Teutonic appella- 
tion of Bergweiler, A gaudy sign of a rampant 
heraldic hippopotamus, rather dyspeptic with 
the weight of years, but still framed in glittering 
gold, lured me to the tavern “du Lion d’Or.” 
I entered, and, armed with a glass of good 
Alsatian wine, retired into a corner to make 
observations. 

My eagle-eye—I use eagle in its best sense, 
as bringing to me pleasant thoughts of that 
proud bird of freedoin which soars—but I di- 
gress—my eagle-eye soon lighted upon a group 
at an adjoining table, and, summoning the land- 


lord, I obtained, thanks to his information and 
my own keen powers of penetration, somewhat 
of an idea of the respective personages. 

The first was a classic-looking old gentleman 
who had once been the proud secretary of a 
justice of the peace, but who was now, on his 
own individual and especial hook, exercising 
his talents as counselor and attorney for the 
village. Excepting the schoolmaster, there was 
nobody within miles of the place whose reputed 
fund of knowledge could vie with that of our 
legal friend, Monsieur Béranger—whose an- 
cestors bore the equally euphonious but less 
aristocratic name of Behringer. 


Whenever Monsieur Béranger crossed the 
street, the voices of the villagers would unite in 
such appreciative remarks as: ‘‘ Voila la juris- 
prudence en personne.” (1 will not translate this 
for you. My knowledge of French is of that 
limited capacity that loves to flaunt itself in type 
on the slightest provocation—but I won’t com- 
mit myself by endeavoring to translate it.) To 
sum up the renown of Monsieur B., I might 





remark that, in our expressive vernacular—were 
such vernaculars permissible amid scenes so un- 
familiar—Monsieur B. would have proved no 
‘*slouch,” and, in fact, have been looked upon 
as a regular snorter. 

But again I digress. 

At Monsieur B.’s side sat a noble-looking 
man, whose appearance at once betokened the 
soldier. Monsieur Jean Crepaud had been a 
chasseur in Africa, and his heroic achievements 
under General Pelissier in Algiers, where the 
Kabyles were demolished in refreshing numbers, 
were the burden of the songs of praise which 
from time to time went forth from the oldest in- 
habitants. Hehad that about which that seemed 
fairly redolent of firearms and powder. I have 
therefore sketched him in the becoming occu- 
pation of loading a revolver. 


The third was a village Croesus, but with an 
exterior that was scarcely aristocratic. Le 
called himself Boussage. He owned many 


stores and houses in the village; but at heart 
and in appearance he was essentially plebeian. 
He strove, ‘in the manner of all those who re- 
cognize in wealth the only social superiority,’ 
to impress the grandeur of his state upon the 
lawyer. His playful allusions in bad French to 
his companion as a “ shyster’”’ were sufficient 
to indicate that his remarks were not compli- 
mentary. In fact there was not much doubt 
about the absolute uncouthness of Monsieur 
Boussage, both in looks and manners, 

From the current of the conversation, and 
more especially from the loud and noisy manner 
in which it was conducted, it became apparent 
that something like a dispute was then being 
carried on. Monsieur Boussage seemed to be 
the aggressor, and Monsieur Béranger the target 
of his abuse. The latter’s susceptible nature 
promised to be kindled to responsive anta- 
gonism. 

Boussage was getting very personal. 











He maintained firmly, striking his horny fist 
upon the table, that one good load of dirt was 
worth more than all the papers stowed away in 
the law-office. 

This was not complimentary to Monsieur 
Béranger. He felt it. He was roused almost 
to indignation, but as yet he kept himself under 
control. He sat holding the head of his cane, 
and looking through his glasses with an expres- 
sion more of sorrow than of anger. 


Boussage, encouraged by the calmness of his 
opponent, became more and more offensive. 
His language grew gorgeous in its barbarity. 

It caused Monsieur Béranger to hint that 
such words were not employed by persons of 
any social distinction. But that didn’t still the 
torrent of Boussage’s temper. 

The learned legal gentleman suddenly grew 
intensely quiet. It was the lull before the tem- 
pest. The man seemed to be struggling with 
the lawyer. The latter wanted to curb the im- 
pulses of the former—but, as it appeared, in 
vain. He felt that he owed something to his 
name, his family and the traditions of his 
country. 

He drew himself off from the group a foot 
or two, and placing his left hand determinedly 
upon the table, spoke in a voice laden with 
meaning and might: ‘ Enough, sir!” 

This sudden move rather nonplussed Bous- 
sage. He struck an attitude of surprise with 
his arms in the air and his mouth wide open. 
The landlord’s wife, holding the infant hope of 
the house in her arms, drew near and gazed 
upon them. ‘There was softness in the glance, 
but it failed to appease. 


For a few seconds the verbal contestants 
maintained their respective attitudes, glaring at 
each other. There was something poetic in 
Monsieur Béranger’s glare. It seemed inspired 
by a spirit of vengeful retaliation tempered by 
justice. Boussage’s glare was cheap and com- 
monplace. It wanted inspiration. It was 
merely a look of agression born of low instincts. 
But it answered the same purpose, so far.as 
vengeance went, as the attorney’s. 

Suddenly a staunch admirer of Monsieur 
Boussage, who had once been a copyist in the 
same law office whence our learned friend 
graduated, entered upon the scene. He de- 
manded to know the trouble. 

Monsieur Jean Crepaud undertook to ex- 
plain it with such rhetorical flourishes as 
were consistent with a man who had been reared 
on the battle-field. 

“What!!” exclaimed the new-comer in cap- 


“ital letters of indignation, and raising his left 
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hand to the skies while holding his hip with 
the other. 
“This insult to my friend! /Jamais/” 








In which correct, though laconically ex- 
pressed, opinion Jean Crepaud immediately 
concurred. 

“« Satisfaction !”’ exclaimed the new-comer. 

‘* Satisfaction!” chimed in the warrior. 

“Til give him all ‘the satisfaction he 
wants; let him come on,” yelled Boussage, 
doubling his fists and inviting his opponent to 
a physical test of strength. 

“‘Not that way!” observed the attorney 
friend, casting a look of scorn upon the ple- 
beian. ‘“‘ This is an affair that must be settled, 
not with fists, but with weapons!” 

** Pistols,”’ quickly added Munsieur Crepaud, 
drawing a brace of them from his pockets and 
flourishing them triumphantly in the air. 

The belligerent surroundings inspired the at- 
torney with nerve and energy. His eyes spar- 
kled; his brow was knit, and he rose, girding 
his loins with all the pride of Alsatia. Then, 
throwing one look of ineffable contempt upon 
his antagonist, he remarked, with dignified pan- 
tomime: 

**So be it.” 





(To be continued.) 





HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE BABY. 


BY A BACHELOR. 


ra iamies 
i the first place, let us inquire, What is a 
baby ? 
=> A baby is a sort of connecting link be- 
tween the where and the elsewhere. 

It sustains the same relation to humanity that 
a drop of rain falling on the crest of a sea- 
wave sustains to the boundless sea. 

It is among us, yet scarcely of us; it is a 
semi-ego —as it were —preparing to begin to as- 
sume the qualities of an ego; it is a—so to 
speak— 

But, hanged if this paper shall be wholly de- 
voted to definitions! 

It is easier, however, to describe a baby than 
to define one. A baby is usually of some 
white fabric, and is about four feet long. Near 
the other end—the end farthest from you, un- 
less you happen to be its mother—are two lob- 
ster-colored arms—boiled lobster. These are 
usually undergoing convulsions. At the ex- 
treme end is the top of the baby, which looks 
a goud deal like a tomato; though its appear- 
ance is subject to more sudden and startling 
changes than the fruit to which we allude. 


PUCK. 


What we have thus far described constitutes 
the body or substance of the baby, in addition 
to which are various other things—such as a 
quantity of squall, a certain amount of appe- 
tite (more or less as the baby happens to be 
twins or all one), and an inability to retain 
things in its precious little stomach. 

There is a popular fiction that babies some- 
times resemble real persons, reproducing on a 
contracted scale the noses and chins of their 
immediate ancestors; but this fancied resem- 
blance is only the outcome of a diseased imag- 
ination. The fact is that all babies look exactiy 
alike; so of course it is impossible, as well as 
undesirable, that all the babies should have any 
one father’s chin, or any one mother’s nose. 
But with proper care the baby may be made to 
look like somebody, and, eventually, to be 
somebody; hence the importance of the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ How to take care of the baby.” 

Beginning in the morning, the baby should 
be unwound and thoroughly dusted with a cha- 
mois skin. 

If any warts, corns, bunions or pimples have 
made their appearance during the night, they 
may be removed with a pair of hedge-shears, 
and smoothed off with a piece of sand-paper. 

Sand-paper is much better than soap-stone 
for this purpose. 

Holes made in the baby’s skin by pins or 
needles should be carefully puttied up, lest the 
baby take cold. Any punctures which may 
have been made by chair-legs, gentlemen’s 
walking-sticks, or old ladies’ umbrellas, should 
be covered with court-plaster. To fill them 
with putty would make the baby too heavy for 
convenience. : 

The baby may then be put to soak in a wash- 
tub. If it rises to the top, it may be kept down 
by putting some flat-irons on it; but it proba- 
bly won’t. 

When properly soaked it may be hung up to 
dry, taking care not to place it so near the fire 
that it will warp. That’s what makes children 
bow-legged. 

It may then be fed on carrots, turnips, ruta- 
bagas, mangel-wurzels, pumpkins (cut in quar- 
ters), squashes (with their necks wrung), or any 
other nutritious substance; but care should be 
taken to choke it off before it has overloaded 
its stomach. You can choke it off by apply- 
ing a monkey-wrench to its gullet. 


After being fed it should be handcuffed and 
laid where it will not be likely to get stepped on. 

Never try to stop a baby’s crying; life \is 
short, and there is so much to be done that 
comes under the head of feasible. 

If the baby has the mumps on one side, 
don’t say that it has a mump. Folks will laugh 
at you—and call you a bachelor. 

Don’t be alarmed if the baby has the mea- 
sles on both sides; it frequently happens. 
Don’t put the baby in training for a baby- 
show. It will go back on you —thus exemplify- 
ing the doctrine of original sin. 

When the baby swallows your watch send for 
a doctor—not a jeweler. In such a case, never 
permit the doctor to go for the watch with a 
corkscrew; it will injure the watch and perhaps 
teach the baby habits of intemperance. 

If the baby has a sore head, advise it to be- 
come an independent voter. 

If the baby is bald-headed—as is frequently 
the case—comb its ears up over its head. 
When the baby acts upon itself as an emetic, 
stand aside and let it act. 








A JESTER in the Court of the King of Naples, 
being once asked how he would wish to die, re- 
plied that if condemned fur crime he had a 
preference for dying of old age. He should 
have asked the treasurer for a life-annuity and 





put himself in the hands of the court. 











IIL TO 


A DEAD POET. 


ES, he is dead. Only seven months ago 
he was driven by pecuniary embarrass- 
ment to engage in trade in order to 

obtain the wherewithal for subsistence. He did 
not wish to work. He preferred to write poetry; 
but, alas, the cravings of hunger could not be 
satisfied with dactyls and trochees. The latter 
are good for a cough, but are not hearty enough 
for food. So this gifted young man invested a 
friend’s money in a retail coal wharf, and, while 
selling ‘‘ dusty diamonds,” was dreaming about 
azure eyes and golden hair and peach-bloom 
cheeks—but, you know how a young lad) looks 
when she is made up. 

Our poet succumbed to coal-dust. It got in 
his lungs, and he was too weak to get it out. 
He took to his bed, coal-dust and all. We 
couldn’t wash him, for the doctor said it would 
give him a chill. Then the poet reigned 
supreme. Weak in body, his brain was preter- 
naturally active. He called for the works of the 
ancient and modern poets and pen and ink. 
We gave him coal-dust and water, and a quill. 
He said he could not improvise, but he could 
boucicault. He said the old poets had ideas, 
but they knew little about, arrangement. * All 
poems needed to be adapted to modern 
thought. His mind ran on funereal subjects. 
He called for a poem on cremation, but we 
were unable to grant his request, even though 
he was dying. Here is one of his newly-arranged 
poems with phonetic spelling. His innovations 
are audacious, and their audacity should make 
them acceptable at once. The poem is an 


EpiraAPH ON SOMEBODY. 


Her pain and Sicknes long time She Bore 
Beneath afliction’s Rod— 

But now her Suffering days are ore 

She has Gone to meet her God. 

Safte in the arms of Gesus, 

Safte on his Gentil Brest, 

Thier buy His love orshadowed 

Sweatly May Her Soul wrest! 


Of course our poet was rather weak afier 
writing the above. He was not strong enough 
to comprehend how badly he had done. That 
was a mercy. But that fearful coal-dust kept up 
its insidious ravages. He raved, and in his wild 
delirium uttered such names as Lehigh, Shamo- 
kin, Mauch Chunk, and Wilkesbarre—the names 
of poets, no doubt, whose names he had read 
and suffered from. 

But he is dead now. Totally, irretrievably 
dead. No more coal-dust—but cold dust, He 
had No. 52 of Puck in his lifeless hand, and a 
smile upon his begrimed features. We washed 
him, and it washed the smile away. Under his 
pillow we found his last work. Short, but be- 
traying all those peculiarities which marked 
all his effusions. He doubtless intended to 
head it— 

To Puck. 
May you through life’s rought 
pathway tread, No Rude Misfortune 
now, But find your Walk with 
roses spread, & Happy live Below! 


We buried him cheaply. He would have 
wished an unostentatious funeral—and he got 
it. Few men are buried when and where they 
would like to be. We should have incinerated 
him, but we reflected that in his ashes his wonted 
fires might glow, and we thought we could stop - 
the spread of that peculiar style of poetry in 
which he indulged—and we have done it. 

He is, as we before remarked, totally dead. 
We have destroyed all his poems but the two 
above. These will become immortal, and the 
dead poet’s lines have surely fallen in a pleasant 
place. Farewell, thou gem of purest ray serene. 





P. GInn, 
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VARIOUS VERSES. 


I. 
PROPOSALS INVITED. 
«*« Tender Recollections 
Of Irene Macgillicuddy.” 
Said a maid with blushes ruddy: 
«* After most mature reflections 
I think they call this tale for scoffers 
Tender because it tells about her offers.” 
Il. 
THE CAUSE OF IT. 
Mr. Lord, they say, was eighty, 
When for lots of reasons weighty 
Mrs. Hicks became his wife. 
And the cause of all the strife, 
Would the ancients say, was Até. 
Ill. 
A LITTLE LATIN. 
Boys will be boys; they will, by Jingo. 
No words could well be truer; 
To frame the phrase in Latin lingo— 
To puer all things are puer. 
IV. 

A GOOD NOTICE. 
Trinculo-Crinkle’s but a pseudo-Nym, 
Bardolph and Pistol would not mate with him. 

V. 
THE COLD, COLD STORY. 
The Herald, so called, upon my soul, 
Because it plays a trumpet-solo, 
Began by introducing polo, 
And then set out to find the Pole. 
vi. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Hippodrome where ence did dwell 
The zebra and the coatimundi, 
The bold hyena’s awful yell, 
The monkey’s permeating smell, 
Beheld another sight last Sunday. 
Crowds came—reckless of Mrs. Grundy— 
And Count Joannes gave them Hell. A. Z. 








JOSEPH’S FATHER. 


** WPOsEPH. Son.” 
It was the voice of Squire Buffle, an 


honored justice of the peace, an up- 
right citizen, a consistent church-member, and 
a gentle village gentleman. 

‘* Joseph, my son!” 

It was a very calm voice, soft and mild, yet 
full of determination. 

Joseph heard, and, reluctantly releasing the 
cat, came with down-cast eyes to his ancestor. 

For Joseph knew, from the voice of that 
ancestor, that something was wrong. 

** Sit down, Joseph.” 

Joseph sat. He also stuck his knuckles into 
his mouth. 

** Yesterday was Sunday, Joseph.” 

Joseph did not seem disposed to contro- 
vert it. 

“Tell me, Joseph, was not yesterday Sun- 
day ?” 

** Ye-es, sir.” 

And Joseph seemed very sorry that yesterday 
was Sunday. 

** And is it wrong to fight chickens on Sun- 
day, Joseph? .... Djd you hear me, Joseph? 
Is it wrong ?” 

** T reck-reckon so.” 

“And did you fight chickens yesterday, Jo- 
seph? Remember George Washington, Joseph; 
remember George.” 

But Joseph answered only with a watery sniff. 

** Joseph, did you fight chickens yesterday ?” 

Joseph gnawed his knuckles voraciously and 
slobbered. 

** Joseph!” 

“*Tha-that Crump boy-oy, he come along, 
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THE VENUS OF OLD OIRELAND. 


A ST. PATRICK’S-DAY STUDY. 











and I was a-settin’ on the fuh-fence, I was, 
oo-hoo! I was.” 

‘Well, Joseph, proceed; but no crying.” 

‘And he-he had a roo-hooster, he did, and 
our old Red was in the yard, and that Crump 
boy said, ‘Shoo! I wouldn’t have that old 
rooster, nohow!’ ”’ 

**Go on, Joseph.” 

**And I said—said: ‘ You oughtn’t to talk 
that-a-way .... ’cause it’s Sunday.’ ”’ 

‘* That was right, my son. Go on.” 

‘** And he said: ‘I bet $50 mine kin whoop 
him.’ And I said: ‘You oughtn’t to bet, 





*cause it’s Sunday.’”’ 
‘* Nor on any other day, Joseph.” | 
“Then he said: ‘ You git owt now! Yo’ old 

daddy ain’t no’hin’ but a hard-shell baptus, | 

nohow, and he robs po’ widders out’n their | 
milk-cows, too; an’ I double-dare yer to open | 
that ’ere gate an’ lem my chicken git that old 

feathers an’ bones!’ ”’ 

‘* Did he say all that; and ’bout the widders, 
too?” 

‘* Yes-sir-EE! And my fingers jus’ got ter | 
foolin’ roun’ the latch, an’ fus’ thing I know the | 
gate slipped open, an’ that Crump boy flung | 
his rooster at old Red, an’ away they went at it, | 
ker-flollop!” 

‘¢ And which got whipped, Jo ?” 

“Old Red, I tell you! Pa, you jus’ oughter 
seen old Red spread himself, and I. jus’ | 
hollaed!” 

‘Old Re—ah! Joseph, Joseph, how often | 
have I expostulated and taught you the duties 
of the holy sabbath? Boys were different in my 
time.” And hé reached for the switch. 

Joseph began to tune up again. 

** Go on, sir.” 

“ An’ when I hol-hollaed fur old Red that 
Crump boy lit into me, he did, an’ tuck me side 
o’ de head wid his fis’, ye-es he did!” 

“Did he? Ai¢ you? Hurt you much? 
. . what did you do, Jo?” 





**T-I lit into him, too; and we jus’ fit it out 
—that’s what—”’ 

‘Fit, eh? On Sunday? How often have 
I—” and the Squire gathered Joseph by the 
coat, and tightened his grasp on the switch. 

‘¢Qo-he lit into me fus’, and called me a son 
of a mud-turtle—yes, he did too-oo!” 

‘‘Oh, he did, eh? And you got licked as 
usual, I reck’n ?” 

‘*No-o I didn’t! I whooped him!” 

‘*Shuh! That Crump boy? Why he’s bigger’n 
you, Jo. Did he—did he holla much?” And 
the Squire unconsciously loosened his hold on 
Jo’s coat. ‘‘ Well, sir, 1 reck’n you can go now 
and pick up some chips. But look here, young 
man, never let me hear of you fighting any 
more, or I’ll wear you out! Do you hear me?” 


** Pa, no, Jo didn’t whoop him.” It was the 
Squire’s other boy. ‘‘I seed it all; and that 
Crump boy everlastin’ly went fur Jo, J tell 
you!” 


‘* J-o-s-e-p-h, come back here! Now how 


| was it, Willy ?” 


‘* That Crump boy jus’ got Jo down, and got 
on top of him, and chugged and chugged him 
till Jo hollaed ‘owch!’ and said he give it up— 
and that’s jus’ how it was, too!” 

The old gentleman again gathered Joseph, 
and this time the hickory descended hot and 
fast. 

‘* Licked agin huh! Licked agin! And you 
a son o’ mine! Licked by aCrump!! Ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself? Nex’ time you get to 


‘fightin’ you hit the fus’ lick—d’ye hear me? 


and hit it right under the gills— understand, sir? 
or plant it in the short ribs, or under the chin, 
and never let me hear of you squallin’ ‘owch’ 
any more, and disgracin’ your old daddy that 
way. Whooped! O you! Whooped by a Crump! 
Ugh!” 
Ker-whack! ker-whack! ker—! —!!!! 
QuIPPLE YARROW. 
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A LOVER'S REVERIE. 


9 ‘IS charming in this fragrant, cool retreat, 
Beneath these joy-inspiring, radiant skies, 
While a short hour on golden pinions flies, 
To drean of Love and all its vagaries sweet— 
The time when fiery lips ecstatic meet, 
And souls glow in the glances of warm eyes, 
And kisses chaste, and murmurs, and low replies, 
Make up the programme of an evening fleet. 


Ah! now I think of a fair creature, who 
Doth rank all other damosels far above; 
I know naught but enchantment when she’s near. 
I swear by her bright orbs of softest blue, 
Priceless above all else I hold her love; 
She’s my heart’s idol—waiter, another beer! 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 





THE COUNTRY’S COLORS. 








One James Gordon Bennett has had the sub- 
lime impudence to purchase a vessel for Arctic 
exploration and to petition Congress to allow 
this vessel to bear the colors of this country. 
Is Mr. Bennett ignorant that no American caa 
get an American register for a foreign built 
vesse] unless it has been condemned for a 
breach of our laws or taken as a prize in war? 
Is he aware that—to use the apt illustration of 
the World—the caravel of Columbus, from 
which our shores were first sighted, were it in 
existence to-day could not be put under the 
flag of this country, without a special act of 
Congress? And to ask for such an act is ob- 
viously to treat the venerable navigation laws 
of our fathers as though they were meant merely 
for the marines. Who is this Mr. Bennett any- 
way, that he asks for a favor which Columbus 
has not yet claimed? He is a man who has 
spent his money in exploring Africa, and who 
desires to expend it further exploring the North 
Pole —just as though there were not many 
worthier methods of wasting his substance at 
home in the support of native industry. More- 
over, this Mr. Bennett is almost a foreigner. His 
father was a foreigner and he himself is a resi- 
dent abroad. When he returns casually to 
this country it is only to introduce the detest- 
able and undemocratic sports of the effete 
aristocracies of despotic Europe — polo, and 
coaching and so forth. Obviously he is a 
dangerous fellow, and his pretended intention 
of exploring the pole may most likely con- 
ceal some desperate design of turning pirate. 
It is to be hoped that that sterling patriot 
Ben Butler, the defender of American in- 
dustry, will keep an eye on this fellow Bennet 
and not allow him to insult the American 
bunting—in which we all know Mr. Butler to 
be greatly interested. 


WoMEN may have no appreciation of humor, 
but they can tell the difference between a hawk 
and a handsaw at two o’clock in the morning, 
without the aid of a latch-key. 


GENERAL MCCLELLAN’s congratulations on 
our anniversary have just reached us. They are 
a little late (as is usual with the General), but 
will do well for next year. 





Destiny has gained a transitory triumph 
over the young man who took a year’s lease of 


the second-floor front-room on the sharp curve 


where the elevated railway will pass. 





In Montreal the 17th of March isthe day the 
Irish celebrate—in jail. 








FEMININE INFLUENCE IN COLLEGE RIOTS. 


Ir has been suggested that feminine influence, 
which is a very good thing in its way and has 
been so recognized from time to time, should 
be at once brought to bear on the college 
youths whose gleeful saturnalia and general ob- 
streperousness have evoked comments not flat- 
tering to our system of education. These 
festive sophomores and freshmen dallying with 
life in its most picturesque phases, need some 
restraining and undulating influence to curb 
the passions of their souls, and make them 
amenable to the duties of their positions. We 
grant this; but would it not seem a pity that 
young and affectionate girls, blooming like 
wild-flowers across the path of events, should 
have their freshness squandered on these other- 
wise incorrigible juveniles ? 

We have a great and lasting faith in these 
maidenly wild-flowers, and in their softening 
influences. There is nothing that can so reduce 
the belligerent impulses of brutish man to mild- 
ness, tenderness, not to say perfect sweetness, 
as the benign charm of womanhood. But be- 
fore we hurl these dainty-peacemakers among a 
horde of holocausting college-students, wouldn’t 
it be well to know how the ‘dainty peace- 
makers’”’ will fare in the struggle? It wouldn’t 
be pleasant, amid the flagellation of the fresh- 
men, while the averging paddles were swish- 
ing in the air, for a blooming wild-flower to 
rush in and attempt to lull the contest. To 
hear in dulcet tones, ‘Archibald, if you love 
me, pause in your madness!” and see the erst- 
while embittered paddle ‘fall like a gentle olive- 
branch, would be fraught with sweet and 
wholesome lessons, but it would be risky busi- 
ness for the wild-flower. 

The voice of Alice, Clara, or Lucinda, plead- 
ing with the sanguinary sophomore, who is 
about to pursue the feudal Freshman to the 
death, in such words as, ‘‘ Stay, Alexis; if you 
pull that trigger you will put a bullet through my 
young affection!” would ring sweetly in the mid- 
night air, and envelope the scene of intended 
carnage in an atmosphere of poetry—but it 
would call into play a devotion so pure, honest 
and true as to be utterly unworthy of so base 
and perverted a lot of rioters. 

While we cannot gainsay the truth that femi- 
nine influence would soften the students, we 
cannot overlook the possibility that a too fre- 
quent encounter with belligerent masculinity 
might eventually harden the wild-flowers. 














DRAMATIC NOTES. 





‘Our Boarpinc-Hovuse”’ is at the Bowery 
this week. 


THERE has been somewhat of a subsidence 
of young and promising ingenués of late. 


“THE Exites” will not be banished from 
the Broadway | as good business there 
continues. 4. ee 








“ Our BacCHELorS”’ in the persons, of Crane 
and Robson, are riding on the waves of popu- 
larity at the Park. 

Tue London Circus comes to Gilmore’s on 
the 25th inst., and the festive small-boy is ac- 
cumulating nickels for the event. 

_ THE Williamsons are to play again at the 
Grand Opera House in ‘‘ Struck Oil.” It will 
be their farewell to New York this season. 

IMOGENE goes to the Olympic instead of the 
Grand Opera House. March 2sth is the date. 
Club-swinging was one of the Olympic games. 

“‘ EVANGELINE,” with Sol Smith Russell and 
George Knight accompaniment, has reached 
the Grand Opera House, where it may be seen 
for fifty cents. 

MAGGIE MITCHELL is portraying Mignon at 
what used to be known as the Eagle Theatre. 
“Mignon” is a good play and Miss Mitchell isa 
Standard attraction. 

‘*LONDON ASSURANCE” takes precedence over 
‘‘ Diplomacy” at Wallack’s, and will be first 
played. The latter will pay best in the long 
run—which is expected. 

THE managers of the one-horse Jersey inland 
theatres cast wistful glances, while in town, at 
the company which Manager Fiske has congre- 
gated at the Fifth Avenue. 

THE play of ‘‘ Remorse,” with which the 
name and record of Wallace Grant is so in- 
tensely associated, ‘will be given at the National 
Theatre next week. 


‘* SAVED AT SEVEN” is the name of the cur- 
rent attraction at the. Olympic. It refers to 
those who pass the theatre at that hour without 
entering, for it is then that the doors open. 

The Aquarium Chimpanzee is ill. Cham is 
worth his face-value, without discount, any time. 
By the way, his countenace looks like the eagle 
on the new dollar. The knowledge of this cir- 
cumstance is probably the cause of his present 
condition. 


““Cxio” will be the next venture at the Fifth 
Avenue. Bartley Campbell is the author. It is 
a tale of American mythology, the scene of 
which is laid in Italy, and the characters are 
mostly fairies. Herein lies the adaptability of 
the piece. 

THE cast of “‘ Diplomacy,” at Wallack’s,.in- 
cludes Lester Wallack, H. J. Montague, F. W. 
Robinson, W. R. Floyd, J. W. Shannon, Rose 
Coghlan, Maude Granger, Pearl Eytinge and 
Mme. Ponisi. 


EvuRopE, not to be outdone, sees America’s 
Count Joannes and goes her several better in 
the shape of Herr Neville Moritz, the Hunga- 
rian, who, in Shaksperian characters, the Adige- 
meine Zeitung and other continental papers say, 
is without an equal. Neville speaks English 
better‘ than most Englishmen, and is now as- 
tonishing the Londoners. 


Joun S. CiarKe still personates De 
and Zoodles at the Fifth Avenue. This 
his farewell engagement in America, should 
survive association with the present supporting 
company. Otherwise it will mark his retire- 
ment from the stage. The company aré’drawn 
from the ranks of Philadelphia favorites, which 
is a severe form of censure. 


WE hear with sincere pleasure that Miss Sara 
Jewett, whose varied talents have shone to de- 
cided advantage during the season at the Union 
Square Theatre, is to receive a benefit. Miss 
Jewett is to appear as Lady Zeasle in the 
‘School for Scandal,” with a cast of remarkable 
strength, which promises to include Messrs. Gil- 
bert, Coghlan, Montague, Beckett, Stoddart, 
and many others, who have volunteered in 
appreciation of this young 
If Puck’s endorsement of the project will bring 
it to a speedy fruition, Puck herewith endorses 
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—with emphasis and vigor. 
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2) It.is shallow and 
she flounders. 


5) Unmanageable he boards her and is borne, 
own stream.—Consternation of the sisters. 


>) Where she is purchased as an amphibious “‘ marvel” 
by an agent of the New York Aquarium. 
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“Q, Adelia!!” 


Answers for the Anvians. 





U. B.—Blowed. 
ELLINGHAM.—Yes. 
B. F, J. T.—It is a home product. 


HASELTINE.—She will come round all 
right if you give her time enough. 


NATALIE.—We have got the same old 
last year’s grudge in this year’s nest against 
spring poets, one of them you seem to be 
which. 


EUPHROSYNE.— We musé¢ draw the line 
somewhere. We admit we are degraded, 
but we never reached that depth that per- 
‘mitted us to allude to ‘‘a gem of purest 
ray serene’? as a gemt of purest gly- 
cerine. It takes one of the graces like 
yourself to summon up nerve enough for 
such an outrage. 


QuimBo.—The qualifications necessary 
for a man to become a policeman are 
that the applicant be under thirty years 
of age, at least five feet eight inchesin _ 
height, of good moral character, a citizen, 
able to read and write, and never under 
sentence for felony. Besides he must have 
political influence and a club. 


R. D. Z.—In chess you cannot move 
your knight in a semi-circle. That is, 
if your partner is familiar with the game. 
We are ignorant of the name of the man 
who perpetrated the first knight, but it is 
historically supposed to have been a son 


THE AFFECTIONATE SEX. 








OQ, Dora!!!” 








“Stupid little thing; isn’t she, Charley ?” 
“Horrid, great, fat thing; don’t you think so, George ?” 





“O, you darling!” 


of Saturn, and that it was the causé of the 
first disturbance in the household of 
Jupiter. The whereabouts of young Saturn 
are unknown, but should he come sud- 
denly to earth he would probably have a 
few remarks to make on the subject of 
Bob Ingersoll and the unsoundness of his 
views on h—. 

K,, PRIVATE SECRETARY TO THE 
ABDHOON OF SwWAT,—We have received 
your complimentary notice, Thanks, It 
is true that you rather weaken the extreme 
nicety of your remarks by comparisons 
with the German; but what else can we 
expect of a man who has spent the best 
years of his youth in tackling unpronounce- 
able consonants, until, carried away with 
pride at his victory, nothing that does not 
savor of the Teutonic will satisfy his de- 
praved taste? But recollect, proud young 
man, that Puck doesn’t claim to satisfy 
great and lofty minds like yours, Puck 
rests content in mildly amusing those who 
ask no more than English. Puck doesn’t 
pledge himself to furnish translatable 
mirth—that will pass muster before a 
Teutonic intellect like yours. Besides, 
if we are to judge from the translation 
you sent us of what you think humorous, 
we don’t regret our own American short- 
comings half so much. And finally, if 
we wanted to air our German, we should 
find out the difference between a p and 
an h, and when we wished to refer to a 
Hypotheke, we shouldn’t call it a Hytho- 
peke. /Ve shouldn't. 
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PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES. 





IV. 
COURTSHIP WIiH VARIATIONS. 


Adapted from the French of H. pe Borner, by H. C. Bunner. 





ERNEST ARCHIBALD. 
VIRGINIA BERKELEY, Ais Cousin. 





SCENE.—A drawing-room in a country-house: pret- 
tily furnished; through large French windows at the back 
is seen a sloping lawn, In the distance a view of the 
Hudson. ERNEST ARCHIBALD stands by the mantel- 
piece, looking rather mournfully at a photograph ina 
velvet frame. He sighs in a mild and subdued way; 
walks to the window and then back again to continue his 
inspection. It appears to yield him but a limited amount 
of satisfaction. Finally, however, he breaks the silence 
and opens the play by soliloquizing: 

If I dared! But I don’t dare. I didn’t dare 
before the advent of the late-lamented Berkeley; 
and now that he has come and gone, I don’t see 
any material improvement in the position. If 
she was formidable as a girl, she’s only doubly 
terrifying as a widow. O cousin Virginia! 
Cousin Virginia—hello, cousin Virginia! 

The tone of his sentimental apostrophe suddenly 
changes, and his last repetition of the name is simply a 
surprised salutation, addressed to a young lady who has 
just entered the room. The young lady has dark hair 
and bright eyes and an air of entire self-possession, 
which, in conjunction with a mischievous smile, gives a 
faint hint of the reason why Ernest hadn’t dared. And 
the general appearance of the young lady sufficiently ex- 
plains why Ernest felt badly about it.. Mrs. BERKELEY 
carries on her arm a traveling-shawl, and in her hand an 
extremely small work-basket, of which luggage her host 
proceeds to disembarrass her. 


ERNEST, 

Why, my dear Virginia, we didn’t expect 
you so soon! Let me take your shawl—and 
that work-basket. How did you get here? 

. VIRGINIA, 

Ernest, where’s my aunt ? 


ERNEST. 
She’s gone to the station to meet you. 
VIRGINIA. 

What! did she think I was going to take that 
hot, stuffy railroad to ride twenty miles? As 
you would say, not much! I drove up from 
Peekskill in the phaeton. John is putting my 
pony in the stable at this moment. Pony’s tired. 
Which reminds me that I am too. But you 
don’t offer me a chair. You stand still and 
look at me, just as you’ve done for twenty years, 
ever since we were small children in pinafores. 
Your pinafore was dirty: mine was clean. You 
used to stare at me then: you do now. I don’t 
see that it has ever done you any good. It is 
very complimentary, but I should prefer a 
chair. j 


ERNEST. 
I don’t know why you want a chair when I 
am present. You always— 


VIRGINIA (severely). 

Ernest! No slang, if you please! Especially 
no impertinent slang. Ah, thank you! You 
have picked out the only uncomfortable chair 
in the room, but never mind—it will do. 

ERNEST. 

Virginia, how long are you going to stay 
here? 

VIRGINIA (prompily). 

One week. But-if the prospect alarms you 
already, you may go somewhere else. Well, why 
are you looking at me now? 

ERNEST. 
I’m not looking at you. 
VIRGINIA. 
What are you looking at, then? 


ERNEST (Aesitatingly). . 





I’m looking at your dress. 


PUCK. 


Vircinia (adsenily). ‘ 

I’ve left off my mourning. 
‘ERNEST (involuntarily). 
Houp-la! 








Oh, yes. 


VIRGINIA. 

Ernest! What do you mean by that extra- 
ordinary remark—to characterize it mildly? 
It is the first sign of animation you have given. 
I have no objection to vivacity, but the form it 
takes is a little peculiar. 


ERNEST. 
Now look here, Virginia; you didn’t care a 
copper for him, either. 
VIRGINIA. 
Whom do you mean—what do you mean— 
are you insane, Ernest ? 
ERNEST. 


I mean the late-lamented. Oh, don’t look 
indignant and offended. It was your mother’s 
marriage; not yours. I don’t say anything 
disrespectful of the late Berkeley—no, far from 
it. I’ve had a high regard for him ever since 
he died and left you your freedom and his 
fortune and a pony-phaeton. But, alive, he 
was a decided bore. 


VIRGINIA. 
Ernest! 
ERNEST. 
Yes, a bore! He bored me. 
VIRGINIA. 
You ? 
ERNEST. 
Yes! For—because—you know. 
VIRGINIA. 


Great heavens, Ernest; it isn’t possible that 
you’re trying to make love to me! 
ERNEST (somewhat taken aback.) 
Isn’t it ? 
VIRGINIA. 

How long since you got that idea into your 
head ? 

ERNEST. 

Well, I didn’t quite expect this kind of thing 
—at least so much of it. I meant to tell you 
that —that—for a long time I’ve been— 

VIRGINIA. 

Well, what ? 

ERNEST. 

Er—er—sighing— 

Vircinia (highly amused). 

Sighing ? Sighing ? Oh, ha-ha-ha! ha-ha-ha- 
ha-ha! Sighing? O Ernest, dear; do tell me 
next time you sigh—I should so like to see you 
sighing. (Continuation of ha-ha’s.) 

ERNEST. 

Oh, confound it! Virginia! don’t laugh so. 
Let me speak. 

VIRGINIA. 

Certainly—oh, certainly. I’d like to see how 
you do it. Take care! you're not the first, you 
know. If you don’t introduce some novel effect 
into your courtship, you’ve no chance ai all. 
Come, let’s hear you sigh. 


ERNEST (confidentially, to vacancy). 


Not the first. I should think not! Perhaps 
this would be a good situation to exit on. 
VIRGINIA. 
Proceed. Sigh! 
ERNEST. 
Well, then—I love you! 
VIRGINIA. 
Doubtless. Proceed. 
ERNEST. 
I—I—adore you. 
VIRGINIA. 


Couldn’t you adore me with a little variation 
of style ? 
, ERNEST. 
If you doubt that my love will last— 
VIRGINIA. 
I don’t. But it’s a very stupid kind of love. 


It 





ERNEST. 
But I ask so little, Virginia. I don’t demand 
that you should love me— 


VIRGINIA. 

Now, that is really kind and considerate of 
you, cousin! 

ERNEST. 

When you left this house two years ago, Vir- 
ginia, you were not so cruel tome. Do you 
remember that time, my cousin? I was twenty 
years old—it was spring —and that was the last 
day of spring on which you left us. Have you 
entirely forgotten it? Has the odor of your 
ball-bouquets overpowered the perfume of our 
woodland flowers? I have not forgotten, at 
least. I can see you now: running down the 
long walks of the garden; your dark hair flying 
behind you; I can hear the golden ring of your 
voice as you called my name. Ah, what a 
grand air you had then; though you were only 
a little girl just from boarding-schoodl. I was 
sometimes almost afraid of you, but I always 
admired you—ay! I loved you, though I did 
not know it. 

VIRGINIA. 
You were better off then than you are now. 
ERNEST. 

I was! For you were kinder, Those were the 
days when you used to say: ‘‘ Cousin Ernest, 
come and make love to me!” You don’t say 
that any more, now. 

VIRGINIA. 

I donot. But come, my poor Ernest, what 
folly this is! If you would only stop loving me 
I should like you so much better. Affection 
doesn’t improve your personal appearance, my 
dear. You make most horrid faces to accom- 
pany your compliments. Seriously, though; 
all jesting apart; you are spoiling my visit for 
me. I came here to have a good time; to see 
you and my aunt; and no sooner have I arrived 
than you begin talking to me in this disagree- 
able way. Why must you make love to me? 
We are very good friends; I love you as a cousin. 
Love, Ernest! Why, it’s like taking a news- 
paper—I might discontinue my subscription at 
any time. But friendship—it is a precious book, 
that we read and re-read a hundred times, and 
never grow tired of. What more do you want? 
Are you not my brother? Why should we try 
to force our inclinations? Let us remain as we 
are. The love we seek would spoil that which 
we now enjoy. Come, you will be a good boy, 


and obey me. 
[To be continued.} 








Ir is said that Chicago packed 2,102,000 
hogs this season. The Chicago hog is evidently 
the first in the order of the packerdermata,— 
Phila, Bulletin. 


WE hear that ex-County Clerk Walsh died 
while reading the Zvening Express. This fact 
is pregnant with bad notices for the Evening 
Express, but professional courtesy compels us 
to refrain from comment. 


An exchange has an article telling ‘‘ How 
matches are made.” We supposed everybody 
knew it was by taking young man and young 
woman, equal parts, and letting them sit up to- 
gether about six months, telling them a few 
‘times in the interval that they should never 
have each other. Still there may be other 
ways we haven’t heard of.— Bridgeport Standard, 
, Ixy the Auburn prison choir the first tenor 
is a murderer, while the bass and soprano are 
merely burglars. This bears out what we have 
previously remarked about amateur tenors.— 
Buff. Exp. There is nothing unusual about it. 
We know plenty of tenors who murder every- 
thing they lay their hands on; and lots of 
basses and sopranos who are constantly. break- 
ing in where they have no business. —Philadel- 





phia Bulletin. 
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Phe Pwo ffoighbors of fuimper. 


By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE MARKET-PLACE. 


—— 
(eons ago, centuries before its two grace- 
I<, ful spires adorned the cathedral of St. 


S" Corentin, Jehan Kergrist and Olivier 
Logonna were the firmest pair of friends in the 
fair city of Quimper. For Quimper must al- 
ways have been a fair city; even at this dis- 
tance of time, so much of the moss of a former 
age clings about its quaint market-place; on its 
tree-shaded quays; its rivers, where old gray 
gabled and towered houses look down at their 
own reflections in the water below—and, chief 
of all, in its gray old streets—that it is easy to 
call up a picture of the past, more especially 
on market-days, when the costumes ani lan- 
guage of the people who come in crowds from 
the surrounding country are little different from 
what they were many hundred years ago. 

It is market-day, and Jehan and Olivier are 
chatting together as they stroll among the 
booths and stalls. Suddenly they both stand 
still, The eyes of both fix in one direction, 
and each man is seemingly so interested in 
what he sees that he does not ask his compa- 
nion the reason of the sudden silence that has 
come between them. 

A tall lay sister is buying cabbages at the vege- 
table stall opposite. She takes up first one 
and then another of the huge heads so like im- 
mense green roses, lays them in her flat palms 
and poises them carefully, Then she smiles 
down at her companion. 

‘Thou art no judge of cabbages, little one,”’ 
she says, ‘“‘or I should ask thee to see how 
much difference there can be between two vege- 
tables which to the eye look the same.” 

There is a smile on her companion’s face, 
but the smiles of age and youth are as unlike 
as the cabbages in question. Sister Ursula’s 
smile creases the corners of her mouth and 
wrinkles her sallow face, while the smile of 
Francoise Nevez dimples and makes her pen- 
sive face beautiful. 

** Sister Ursula,” she says playfully, “is it 
not so with men and women? Some who look 
one as good as another are really quite differ- 
ent.” 

A flush comes on Sister Ursula’s pale face. 

“It may be so with women, my child,” she 
says hastily. ‘‘ Of men and their ways I know 
nothing, God be thanked,” and she crosses her- 
self devoutly. 

Francoise laughed; but men being a forbid- 
den topic and cabbages not specially interest- 
ing, she looked round in search of amusement, 
and she met the full gaze of the two friends. 

Shé shrank from being stared at so publicly, 
and so bright a color rose in her face that Ur- 
sula saw it, and being much accustomed to the 
charge of the young girls educated at the con- 
vent of Locmaria, in a moment she had dis- 
covered the cause. 

“Come, come, my daughter,” she said anx- 
iously, ‘‘ it is time for us to go home. Annik 
has all we want in her basket; she can follow 
us.” 

She looked round at a stout, black-browed, 
bare-footed serving-maid, whose square-topped 
close linen cap, not unlike a sugar-bag, set, off 
her red cheeks and showed her to be an inhab- 
itant of Quimper itself. The cap was far less 
picturesque than some of the other headpieces 
worn by Pont-l’Abbé and Pont-Aven women, 
and those of the other towns and villages who 
brought their goods to the Great Square of 
Quimper on market-day. 

But Frangoise lagged behind—at last she 
looked back over her shoulder. 





‘¢ Sister Ursula,’ she said shyly, ‘did you 
see those two youths near us just now?” 

“Well, what of them? they are just like 
other men.” Sister Ursula spoke sharply. She 
had looked on men all her life as incarnations 
of evil. It disturbed her that her favorite 
Francoise should waste a thought on such god- 
less mortals. 

‘* But one of them is Monsieur Jehan Ker- 
grist; I am sure it is he. He used to come and 
see me as my godfather’s, and we used to play 
in the garden together, and—and my godfather 
loved him dearly.” She blushed again; she 
remembered that Jehan had always called her 
his little wife. ‘Yes, I am sure it is Jehan, 
though he is altered.”” She looked over her 
shoulder again. 

“Come, come along, my child; we are late 
already.” Sister Ursula’s face was puckered 
with anxiety. What would the Abbess think, 
or Sister Clara, the mistress of the novices, if 
she, Ursula, who had always been looked on as 
the best watch-dog the convent possessed, had 
actually suffered Francoise Nevez—the fairest, 
and in expectancy the richest, ward of the 
community—to look after a young man in the 
market-place of Quimper? 
love ?” she asked herself. 

What love might be Ursula did not know; 
but she believed it to be a species of Evil ye 


or glamour cast by men—always incarnations of | 


evil—on hapless girls, whom it usually led to 
misery and perdition, especially if the girls 
chanced to be rich and handsome. 


Old Marie, the sieve-seller, had loitered over 
a bargain she was making to watch the little 
incident just recorded. ‘The young men stood 


near her, and she had noted the direction of | 
their eyes. When Francoise looked over her | 


shoulder at Jehan Kergrist, the old woman 
clapped her hands and laughed out loud. 

‘“‘Thou art in luck, my son,” she said to 
Jehan; ‘‘ that backward glance was for thee.” 
She looked mockingly at Olivier Logonna, who 
was frowning till his black brows met over his 
narrow bloodshot eyes. 

“¢ Silence, old fool;” he said. ‘‘ How can a 
blind old beetle like you pretend to say which 
of us Mademoiselle Nevez saw when she looked 
back just now? ‘That old dragon of a sister 
was scolding her, I swear.” 

‘* Holy Virgin!’ Marie crossed herself, and 
Jeanne Pichon, who was haggling over a sieve, 
also crossed herself, and shook her linen-cap- 
ped head vigorously: ‘‘ Dragon is no name for 
good Sister Ursula. Fie for shame, young 
man! Are you a heretic, or has Satan himself 
taken hold on you, that you can so speak of a 
holy sister of the sainted Cross ?” 

‘‘Mind your sieves, you old crow,” Olivier 
said savagely. 

Jehan looked in wonder at his friend, and he 
pulled his arm to draw him farther from the 
gossips. 

‘Be quiet, Kergrist.” Olivier looked still 
more angry. ‘‘ You will tear the braid off my 
sleeve with your violence. Go, if you want to 
go.” He threw his arm from him rudely. ‘I 
am in no such haste to leave the market.” 

Jehan looked surprised, then annoyed; bvt 
Marie’s two companions began to giggle at the 
quarrel between the friends. Jehan bit his lip 
and walked across the market-place to a gabled 
house behind the cathedral. 

As he passed in through the low round- 
headed docrway, the light streamed into the 
shop, and showed its dark oak-paneled walls 
and carved presses full of merchandise. An 
inner door facing the entrance stood open and 
revealed the massive staircase pillar with carved 
figures of sa:nts guarding every landing, and a 
wealth of quaint masks and scrollwork between. 
The kitchen was screened off on the left from 
the staircase by a carved partition of black 





“Is the child in | 
| his face. 





oak about ten feet high; the stone walls on 
each side, except at the staircase opening, went 
up without any intervening ceiling to the sky- 
light above. Jehan went on hurriedly beyond 
staircase and kitchen to a small richly-furnished 
room. Heclosed the door behind him, turned 
the quaintly-worked key in the massive lock, 
and then sat down before an old desk and 
rested his head on his hands. 

‘‘| did not know it,” he said sadly; ‘‘ and 
yet, now I think over the last few days, I might 
have known it—Olivier loves Francoise. What 
canI do? I would give my own life for him, 
and yet | cannot give up my hopes.” 

He covered his face with his hands, but he 
soon looked up again, and there was a smile on 
his honest face; he was not nearly so handsome 
as Olivier—there was a heavy squareness about 
his features, but his eyes were dark and sweet. 

‘¢Tt must be so,” he said. ‘‘I never saw him 
so moved; he is always so staid and discreet. 
But I have loved her all my life,” he went on. 
‘*T know it now, and Olivier has only seen her 
by chanee—two or three times in the market- 
place—he has not even spoken tc her, and he 
is always taken up with the last new face.” He 
paused again, and a downcast look saddened 
“‘It may be that Francoise would 
like him best; girls are apt to like men who 
have had successes with women better than us 
simple fellows who only care for earnest honest 
love. But I will not be faint-hearted. Let us 
both try; we are each.rich enough to marry, 
thanks to the thrift and skill of our parents, 
and Francoise shall choose for herself. After 
all, I can but remain single for her sake—her 
happiness is the chief thing—sweet child.” 


CHAPTER II. 
GODFATHER PICARD. 

Tue Abbess of the convent of Holy Cross 
had risen from her high-backed oak chair, and 
was moving towards the door of her room. 

She stopped and turned round. 

“Good day, Monsieur Picard;” she bowed 
stiffly to her visitor. ‘‘ As you specially require 
it, I will send the child to you, though you 
might have trusted to me to find out her wishes, 
since you consider that her inclination is to be 
studied.” 

The Abbess was a tall fine woman with a no- 
ble face, so pale that it scarcely seemed made 
of flesh and blood; but the smile that came 
with her words gave her a sarcastic, almost 
a cruel, expression. 

Jean Picard’s broad red face grew crimson, 
and his heavy brows met in a frown. 

‘Undoubtedly I do, madame,” he said 
sternly. ‘‘I married for love myself, and I 
never repented my act. Why shouldn’t this 
poor little girl—as good as a child to me—have 
the same luck ?” 

‘* Luck is a false word, sir’’—her smile grew 
pitying—‘“‘luck has nothing to do with the 
children of Holy Church. Good morning, 
Monsieur Picard.” 

She went out of the room, her thick woolen 
robes filling up the doorway as she passed 
through. As soon as the door shut behind her, 
Monsieur gave a sigh of relief and sat down in 
the Abbess’s chair. 

‘* She’s a good woman, that I doubt not; but 
she has an eye to business,” he said crossly. 
** She’s not the saint Francoise makes her out 
to be. She knows as well as I do that Olivier 
Logonna is a richer man now, and likely to be 
in the future a much richer man than Jehan 
Kergrist, and she forsees that there will be 
more to be made for the convent out ot Ma- 
dame Logonna than out of Madame Kergrist; 
and, maybe, Olivier’s handsome face and 
smooth tongue have had their way. Did she 
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let him see Francoise, I wonder? Surely she 
would not venture without my permission.” 

The door opened, and in came Francoise 
Nevez; such a contrast with her bright face 
and golden hair to. the pale, black-robed nun 
who had just left the room, that even to the 
prosaic old merchant, Jean Picard, it seemed 
as if sunshine had come into the room with 
his ward. 

She ran up to him, kissed him on both 
cheeks before he could rise to greet her, and 
then put both her hands on his shoulders. 

‘What mischief is brewing, my dear god- 
father ?—two visitors in one day is quite an 
event for Holy Cross, I can tell you; and you 
are the second gentleman who has come to see 
our Mother this afternoon.” — 

Jean Picard grunted and looked very cross, 

** Ah!” he said, ‘* who was the other ?” 

Francoise smiled and blushed. 

“Tt was Monsieur Olivier Logonna.” 

«« And what do you know about Logonna?” 
Picard spoke roughly. ‘‘ You have never seen 
him at my house. What is he like, child ?” 

‘¢ Oh, I have seen him several times at mar- 
ket and in church, and to-day, when I was in 
the garden watering my flowers, our Mother 
passed by and presented Monsieur Logonna to 
me.” 

Picard grew red and angry. 

** Well, and what do you think of him?” 

The girl thought her guardian was jealous 
and tyrannical, and she felt inclined to tease. 

‘I thought a great many things,” and she 
looked down demurely on the floor. 

** Confound all women!” but Picard said this 
to himself— he looked awkwardly at his ward, 
and plunged his broad hand in among his hair. 

** Do you want him for a husband ?”’ he spoke 
so crossly that Francoise started. 

**T neversaid so.” Tears sprang in her eyes. 
“* Why are you angry with me, godfather? may 
I not speak to anyone besides you ?” 

She had seated herself beside him on a low 
wooden stool, and as she spoke she stroked the 
back of his hand as it lay in his lap. 

Jean Picard looked wistfully round the 
room, as if he expected some of the figures in 
the pictures that decorated the walls—a dark 
series representing the Triumphs of the Cross 
—to come down and tell him how to manage 
his ward. Jehan Kergrist had come to him 
that morning to propose for Francoise Nevez, 
and it had seemed such easy work to say Yes, 
if Francoise were willing; and now, instead of 
being able to plead for his young friend, he 
found that Olivier Logonna had been before 
him, both with the Abbess and with Francoise. 

‘*Jehan has been a fool,’, he muttered; ‘‘ why 
did he delay? Such a girl as Frangoise cannot 
be hidden away—did he think no one had eyes 
but himself ?” 

“‘Come, come, godfather,”—the girl spoke 
half coaxingly, half pettishly—‘‘why may | 
not speak to Monsieur Logonna ?” 

Jean looked down at her for a minute, and 
then he laid his hand on her golden head. 

“You have not answered my question, little 
one. When you have done that, I will tell you 
what I think of Olivier Logonna.” 

“It is not a reasonable question, godfather,” 
she pouted—then she looked winningly in his 
face. ‘‘How can I want a husband when I 
have you for a father ?”’ 

Picard brightened with pleasure; he bent 
down and kissed her fair forehead. 

“Yes, my child, you must have a husband to 
take care of you, and if you wish for this Lo- 
gonna you shall have him.. He says he loves 
you, he has told the Abbess he does, and God 
forbid that I, of all men, should cross true love, 
even if it crosses my own wish. I had other 
hopes, but never mind them now.” 

Francoise flushed deeply and looked down. 
Picard sighed; it seemed to him that this was 
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her answer. She had chosen Olivier Logonna 
—what need to trouble ker tender heart with 
the tale of Jehan Kergrist’s love? 

He stroked her soft hair gently. 

“‘ Then it is settled, my little girl;” he spoke 
gently. 1 will tell Logonna that you will listen 
to him, and you must come home for the woo- 
ing.” 

He felt the head twitch away from his fin- 
gers, and Francoise rose up quickly. 


“O godfather, what do you mean—why do 
we go on teasing one another? Monsieur Lo- 
gonna looked pleasant, and he spoke to me, 
but I could never marry him—never,” she 
cried with emphasis. 

Jean Picard looked helplessly at the pictures 
again. What did Francoise mean? was there 
any hope for Jehan, or should he, by speaking 
of his young friend’s love, ruin his hopes ? 

“‘If Marie had given me any daughters,” he 
thought, his face getting more and more per- 
plexed, ‘‘I should then have learned how to 
deal with Francoise. How am I to find out 
what this wayward child means ?” 

Frangoise had stood silently watching his 
face; she was timid as well as impulsive, and it 
seemed to her that her frankness had vexed her 
kind godfather. 

She looked down at her pretty feet, and 
twisted her fingers together. 


“‘ Papa Picard!” He looked up and the per- 
plexity cleared away. Ever since Francoise 
had been a toddling rosy child of three years 
old, she had called him Papa Picard; and now 
it seemed to honest, troubled Jean, that the re- 
serve which her four years of convent life had 
brought into their intercourse had suddenly 
melted; she was again his merry mischievous 
Francoise, the child he was bound to advise 
and protect, and who was to inherit his large 
fortune. 

“Yes, yes, my little one;” he rose up, put a 
hand on each of her shoulders, and kissed her 
forehead.. ‘* What does my Francoise want of 
her old father ?” 


She blushed and hung her head. ‘ Do you 
then wish me to marry Monsieur Logonna, 
godfather ?” 

Then she looked up and saw the perplexity 
come back into his eyes and on his lips, and 
she suddenly burst out laughing. ‘‘ Papa Pi- 
card, you want me to marry some one else,” 
she said. ‘‘ Who is it?” 

Jean Picard took his hand from her shoulder, 
pulied out his handkerchief, and wiped his hot 
face. 

‘‘ The Holy Virgin be praised,” he said; ‘“‘my 
child shall not marry anyone she cannot love 
with her whole heart!’’ He stopped, then he 
hurried on: ‘‘ If she can love Jehan Kergrist, 
Papa Picard would like her to marry him.” 

Fran¢oise turned away quickly, and Picard 
thought she was vexed again; she went up to 
the window and began tapping the small dia- 
mond-panes with her fingers, while she gazed 
at some tall white lilies growing in one of the 
square flower-plots of the convent garden. 

Picard waited—but at last he grew impatient. 

“IT must be going, child.” She turned 
round, and he saw that her cheeks were glow- 
ing, and her eyes had a sweet suffused look 
that was very like happiness. ‘‘ Come, come, 
this will do!” he muttered, ‘‘ you are getting 
on, Jean; you begin to understand young girls!” 
then with a twinkle in his eyes, “‘I am then to 
say No to Monsieur Logonna, and No also to 
Jehan—is it so, my child ?” 

Francoise screwed her lips together. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose,” she looked up brightly in his face, ‘‘you 
only do one message, Papa Picard; I want to 
be so sure that Monsieur Kergrist is in earnest 
—that—that—he had better ask me himself.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BALLAD OF IMITATION, 


“‘Cest imiter quelqu’un que de planter des choux.” 
ALFRED DE Musset. 








By Austin Dosson, vs 





Ir they hint, O Musician, the piece that you 
played 
Is nought but a copy of Chopin or Spohr; 
That the ballad you sing is but merely ‘‘ con- 
veyed ” 
From the stock of the Arnes and the Pur- 
cells of yore; 
That there’s nothing, in short, in the words 
or the score 
That is not as antique as the ‘‘ Wandering 
Jew; ” 
Make answer—Beethoven cculd scarcely do 
more — 
That the man who plants cabbages imitates 
too! 


If they tell you, Sir Artist, your light and your 


shade 
Are simply “‘adapted’’ from other men’s 
lore; 
That—plainly to speak of a “‘spade” as a 
“* spade” — 
You’ve stolen your grouping from three or 
from four; 
That, however the writer the truth may de- 
plore, 
’Twas Gainsborough painted your “ Little Boy 
Blue;” 


Smile only serenely —though cut to the core— 
For the man who plants cabbages imitates too! 


And you too, my Poet, be never dismayed 
If they whisper your Epic—“ Sir Eperon 
d’Or”— 
Is nothing but Tennyson thinly arrayed 
In a tissue that’s taken from Morris’s store; 
That no one, in fact, but a child could 


ignore 
That you “lift” or ‘‘ accommodate” all that 
you do; 
Take heart—though your Pegasus’ withers 
be sore— 


For the man who plants cabbages imitates too! 


PostscripTuM. — And you whom we all so 
adore, 
Dear Critics, whose verdicts are always so 
. new!— 
One word in your ear. There were Critics be- 
fore.... 
And the man who plants cabbages imitates 
too! 
— Belgravia. 











Once in a while a blue ribbon man resigns. 
—Bridgeport Rep. Standard, 

THE man who casually dropped in at a 
blacksmith’s shop and sat down on a piece of 
white-hot iron didn’t leave a very good impres- 
sion behind him. He took it with him.—Con- 
sular Paragrapher of the Commercial. 

Tue Hon. Hugh Hastings says he is “ not 
the sort of individual to give or take anything 
from the present Republican Administration.” 
What Republican Administration? Where, 
which, wher ? What is the Hon. Hugh Has- 
tings talking about ?— Buf. Exp. 
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STRAY SAND. 
(From the Oil City Derrick.) 


— Never tell a weather-cock to pull down 
his west. 

— Yes, dear, you can use your spring-mat- 
tress in the fall. 


— Mr. Tilden should recollect that even a 
little yearning is a dangerous thing. 


— An Oil City man represents that he has 
a draught horse that can pull a faro bank. 


— Money is tight in Titusville. A merchant 
lost a three-cent piece in a catch basin yester- 
day, when it was found necessary to suspend 
the entire business of the town until the money 
was recovered. 


— Anews item says that Frank J. Bowman,a 
St. Louis lawyer, has been debarred from further 
practice in Missouri, on account of unprofes- 
sional conduct. The first thing Mr. Bowman 
knows he will be in the State Legislature. 


—In the spring the young man’s Nancy 
lightly turned to thoughts of love, and the jury 
awarded her $6,000 in her recent breach-of- 
promise suit. If this thing is not understood in 
Cincinnati, and we have our doubts about it, 
two hours’ heavy brain-work is gone to thunder. 


NEW PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


— Ata good pennyworth pause awhile, and 
see if you can’t get the shopman to throw off a 
little for cash. 

— Everything is good in its season, except 
oleomargarine, which has no season it can call 
its own. 

— Everyone has a fool in his sleeve, is a 
direct insult to every lady whose lover has a 
pocket in the sleeve of his ulster. 


— He is not dead who has one throw to cast, 
but he dice soon after. 

— He that makes a good war has peace, 
which accounts for the sweet tranquility of the 
writer’s life. 

— The foot on the cradle and the hand on 
the distaff is the sign of a good wife, but we 
have our doubts about its being a good sign by 
which to choose a wife, particularly the ‘ foot 
on the cradle”’ part of it. 

— The receiver is as bad as the thief. If it 
had been the intention of the author to except 
railroad receivers, we believe he would have 
said so. 

— The day on which you marry you either 
make or mar yourself, or marry some one else. 


It is a wise chiel that knows his own Faber. 
—Derrick. 


BORDER TROUBLES — matching the wall paper. 
—Danbury News. 


OnE of Secretary Evarts’s speeches has been 
translated into a German word.—P. /. Man. 


WHEN does a man become a “‘burning”’ poet? 
When he’s a versifier.—V. Y. Commercial. 


Tue Yonkers Gazette says there is one con- 
solation, very few snow banks failed last winter. 


One acre in fifty of Florida land is said to be 
good for something, the something in question 
being to make fifty of forty-nine.—Dandury 
News. 


Ir is better to have the blue blood in your 
veins than brains in your skull in Bgston.— 
Donn Piatt, who isn’t troublod with either — 
Bost. Post. 


Ben BUTLER says that greenbacks are his 
children. And he has contrived to keep a great 
many of his children near their par.—//i/a- 
delphia Bulletin. 
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THE Zelegram says there is an Irish canary 
bird in New Londcn two hundred years old. 
Really now canary bird live as long as that? — 
Bridgeport Standard. 


Wuart this country needs as much as any- 
thing about these times is an executive who ex- 
ecutes.— Philadelphia Times. Or a President 
who presides.— Derrick. 


FREIGHT is now only ten cents per hundred 
from St. Louis to New York. If Senator David 
Davis was a “ freight,” he could travel the dis- 
tance for fifty cents.— Williams of Norristown. 


A CYNICAL individual might suggest that Joe 
Cook is letting on to know a good deal about 
marriage for a fellow who was a bachelor con- 
siderably less than a year ago.—Springfield 
Republican. 

Tue Bridgeport Standard has an article on 
‘‘ How to Prevent Hard Times.” We are afraid 
it is a little too late to prevent ’em. It ought 
to have been attended to several days ago.— 
Daubury News. 


A Vircinia City man was knocked down 
for whistling on the street, and the court ruled 
that he was served just right and not entitled 
to damages.—Z#x. The old /extalionis, a blow 
for a blower.—Biladelphia Phulletin. 


THE Troy Zimes says it was a small piece of 
business for Boston to refuse Count Joannes 
permission to appear in this city. Well, it was 
no worse than ‘l'roy’s keeping out Agamemnon. 
—Spiteful Classicist of the Boston Post. 


THEY are going to have an artificial Niagara 
Falls at the Paris Exposition; but, unless an 
American is charged fifteen dollars for looking 
at it, and has his pocket picked by a hackman, 
he will fail to recognize it.—- Vorr. Herald. 


MaRCH is marching a—but no matter. We 
swore a solemn oath not to print that round- 
shouldered old joke this year, and must not, 
can not, violate our dread compact, let the 
populace howl for it as they may.— Bridgeport 
Standard. 


A RECKLESS individual propounds this: ‘‘What 
is the difference between the present excite- 
ment in England and a push-cart? Ans.: One 
is ‘‘war feeling,” and the other is ‘‘ for wheel- 
ing.” A physician says his recovery is very 
doubtful.— Vor. Herald. 


Tue New York Mai/, since it changed hands, 
has become not only witty but conscientious. 
It always credits jokes, now. ‘The other day 
it took a little one of ours, about “ putting 
panes” into a little boy, and solemnly credited 
it to—itself.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


‘* PANTS FOR GLORY ”’ is the heading to a late 
literary effort that is going the rounds of the 
press. We haven’t read the article yet, but we 
surely shall, to find out if they are cut little at 
the bottoms and bagging at the knee; to learn 
if they have cords down the side, and a pocket 
behind; to ascertain if they are worn without 
suspenders, so to allow the shirt to foam out 
uver the top; and delve into all of the details 
that we may instruct our tailor, for the pants 
of glory are the pants for us.— Fulton Times. 
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NOTICE. 


The PUZZLE-PICTURE—Supplement in No. 53, 
issue of March 13th: 
SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND, 
WHO DECIDES THE EUROPEAN QUESTION? 
TO WHICH POWER MUST ALL THINGS YIELD? 


has been published as a separate sheet, and is for sale 
by all newsdealers, and at the PucK office, at 
FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 








PUCK’S 
Pictorial Department 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havine completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Pucx take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 


of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 


The 


able rates, 


Theatrical Profession 


will find it to their especial advantage, 


in arranging for 
LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JoserH Kerrier is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 


13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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COMPRESSED YEASY 


WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
EE oe ae 


Ee WT, FILISCUMANN & COS. 


GENUINE ARTICLE 




















FORTRAITS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


ie 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 
a 
FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! wrnew von 








An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, Song Books, THE 
Telers, Kecters, Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Icke Books, | BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


ay Reckeners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, Usep on THIS PAPER ARE MANUPACTURED BY 








Otto Stietz’ New York Glass Letter Co., 
611 BROADWAY 611 

















DIRECTIONS FOR ADJUSTING AND CEMENT ARE 
SHIPPED WITH EVERY ORDER. 





German Printing and Lithographic Inks 
BLACK AND COLORED, 
for all typographic or lithographic purposes, 
Manufactured b 
JAENECKE BROS. & F. SCHNEEMANN, Hannover. 


Sigmund Ullman, 57 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Sole Agent for the United Stat tes 
BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL THEIR VARIETY. 


N ICOLL, The Tailor, 


‘139—149 Bowery. 





644 cewcnseneieeben ase Senate $3.00 to $10.00 
DP. c  uccescceeneseeeds seseeseees $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS 00 OFdet..ccccccccccccccccccce cos $12.00 upwards. 





In Memoriam Brigham Young. 

To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
“Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hasted, the cartoon has been published as a 
singic sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 


“PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 N. William Street, New York. 


NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will de bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 

















g, Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 5 { 
FREDK H. LEVEY & CO., 


Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequaled and unat- 
tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on application to 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, New York. 
Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue, 


363 CANAL ST., N. - 
effer great Bargains in 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- | The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 
ING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, and Gymnastic 








Performances. 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Admission, 23 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. Keserved seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
Matinee every Tuurspay, Apmission 15 cents. 
The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 


WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 








ESTABLISHED 1838, 











FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CICARETTES. 
DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 


Vur Cigarettes are as fine as can be produced. Only the best French Pure Rice Cigarette paper is used, which is 
free from injurious substances. 

Our Peerless and Plain Fine Cut Chewing are unsurpassed—the only brands receiving the Vien 
Award. Always Uniform and Reliable. (5 wotne Largan 8.) 
Peerless Tobacco Works. M.S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


PUCK’S 
ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 
JUST OUT! 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
EVER PRINTED. 






























1M TANPACNE Sg 
























. ConTarNinc:— Us Pris 308 MENGE Lin 
belthus publlely exposed) a “Sanwa ZA 
Price, 15 Cents. 18 = 20° 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, Prlase Quwee .. . $7. 2°. Finks ----- $8.20 








PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 
FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 


13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN-BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


Poa. 


~ 


=: ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers ‘‘Puek”’ 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York. New Yor«. 
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